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Original Letters from James VI. of Scotland and Chancellor Mait- 
land to Robert Bruce, Minister of the Gospel. — Communicated 
by William Bruce, D. D. 

Read May 26, 1828. 

THE documents, to which this Memoir is introductory, have been 
in my family ever since they were written. Extracts from some of 
them occur in Calderwood, and they are frequently mentioned by 
later historians ; but they were never before published. Before I 
exhibit to the reader the form and contents of these papers, I shall 
offer some observations on the parties concerned, the times in which 
they lived, and the occasions on which they wrote. 

SECTION I. 

My view in enlarging on the character of James is, to relieve his 
memory from some of that obloquy, with which it is overwhelmed 
by historians. I have no intention to enter upon a general discus* 
sion of his merits, nor to contest any of the crimes or vices with 
which he has been charged ; neither do I admit them all. I aban- 
don his conduct in religion and private life to the mercy of his 
enemies ; but I complain that his political character has been mis- 
represented, and his merits as a king almost entirely overlooked. 
He was, no doubt, despotic and intolerant, pedantic, pragmatical 
and vain, and addicted to mean and contemptible habits : my most 
favourite principles and prepossessions he continually violated and 
insulted ; and no one was persecuted by him with more unrelenting 
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severity than my venerable ancestor ; still he is entitled to historical 
justice. 

If it be asked, how it came to pass, that James differed so much 
from other kings, as to be an object of Calumny instead of flattery, 
I think it arose from this : the Scotch detested him for his lenity to 
the Papists, and his persecution of the Reformers ; and the English 
could not brook subjection to the king of their ancient and invete- 
rate enemy. The Roman Catholics were disappointed of their 
expected toleration ; the Puritans hated him for his arbitrary prin- 
ciples, his attachment to hierarchies, and his persecution of their 
sect ; and the Episcopal clergy, though they flattered him at Hamp- 
ton Court for his preference of their order, secretly despised him as 
a pedantic Presbyterian. His contemporaries contrasted him with 
Elizabeth, and posterity felt no partiality for the father of an ar- 
bitrary, superstitious, and unfortunate line of princes. The Pro- 
testant states beheld him with indignation and scorn for his pusilla- 
nimous desertion of their cause, in the person of his son-in-law ; and 
the whole of our contentious race agree in reprobating a pacific 
king. From this combination of parties we may suspect, that 
James has not had fair play;, and this may plead my excuse for 
questioning the impartiality of so mjany eminent writers, and stating 
his good deeds in. opposition to his defects. 

The reign of James in Scotland, was, perhaps, the most tumul- 
tuary, and is still to the historian among the most perplexing, in 
the annals of mankind. His birth was preceded by the assassina- 
tion of Rizzio, and followed by the murder of his father ; which 
was succeeded by the deposition^ banishment, imprisonment, and 
execution of hw : mother. In his twelfth year he was obliged to 
assume the title and- office of king; and he grew up amid 
the storms of the Scotch reformation, the fends of families and 
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clans, political factions, and open rebellions, in which the posses- 
sion of his person was the prize of the successful party. In such a 
scene, a young and helpless king was unavoidably trained up to 
duplicity, which he afterwards learned to consider as the essence of 
king-craft, and peculiarly necessary to himself in that conflict of 
factions, in which he was doomed to spend his life, and on the 
balance of which he depended for personal safety, and for his suc- 
cession to the English crown. The system of intrigue, artifice and 
dissimulation, developed by Sir James Melville, on the part of the 
English government, and the Scotch Justices, is perhaps unpa- 
ralleled. 

James, like other princes, was inclined to arbitrary principles ; 
but his despotism was rather speculative and oratorical than prac- 
tical and cruel. There is no weakness, for which he is more fre- 
quently blamed by friends and foes than excessive lenity and fa- 
cility of temper. In Scotland he was more the object than the 
instrument of oppression ; and his thirst for absolute power was 
stimulated by the outrageous turbulence of the nobles and the 
refractory stubbornness of the clergy, whose pretensions to infalli- 
bility and dominion over conscience, independence on civil autho- 
rity, and a right of controlling kings, were little inferior to the do- 
mineering spirit of Popery. The divine right of presbytery was 
opposed to the divine right of kings : the keys often predominated 
over the sceptre, and the church over the state. 

When he ascended the English throne, he found himself more 
at liberty to avow his principles. He and his unfortunate son con- 
ceived, that the privileges of the people were concessions on the part 
of the king, or extortions from the crown, which might be resumed 
at pleasure ; and that they were as much bound to maintain and 
extend the prerogatives of their order, as patriots are to vindicate 
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and enlarge the liberties of the subject. The time was fast ap- 
proaching when this great question was to be brought to issue. 
We live in an age when these notions are exploded, and the for- 
malities by which they were countenanced are looked upon as 
legal fictions ; but the pretensions of James were favoured by the 
constitution and proceedings of the courts of law ; by the mode of 
summoning, proroguing, and dissolving parliament, and passing or 
rejecting bills ; by the practice of his progenitors, and even of his glo- 
rious and popular predecessor ; and by the authority of many emi- 
nent statesmen. He may, therefore, be presumed to have tyran- 
nized upon principle ; and to have vindicated his prerogative, as we 
do our liberties, by precedent. 

In his Baailicon Doron, however, he inculcates upon his son, 
Henry, wise, liberal and equitable maxims of government ; and 
tells him expressly, that none but a tyrant denies that he is born for 
his people. He instructs him to consider his royal dignity as a 
burden rather than an honour; admonishes him, that he does 
not excel in rank so much as in labour and danger ; and warns 
him, that tyrants generally come to a tragical end? and find, that 
those, whom they think they have made subjects, they have made 
executioners. He further exhorts him to keep in mind, that his 
great grand-father, by his patronage of the weak and helpless, ob- 
tained the splendid title, The poor man's king. Camden says, " It 
is scarcely credible, how much this piece made him respected and 
beloved, and how great hopes and expectations were hereupon con- 
ceived of him." 

In the Law of a Free Monarchy, addressed to the people, he re- 
peats this maxim : " Kings," says he, " should be the fathers of their 
people, and watch over their welfare more than their own, since they 
should know, that they were made for the sake of their subjects." 
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But after instructing the people in their reciprocal duties, he asserts 
the plenitude of monarchial power, and tells them, that their last 
and only resource, in case of oppression, consists in prayers and 
tears; and in support of this he argues with great plausibility, and 
even force, upon that popular, but dangerous, two-edged theory, an 
original contract, which he turns to his own advantage. Granting 
this, says he, who shall judge between the parties to the contract ? 
Certainly not one of themselves ; for then he would be judge and 
party in his own cause. God, then, is the only arbiter between 
them ; and till he pronounces sentence the people cannot be ab- 
solved from their obligation to obedience, without the consent of 
the king, the other contracting party. Shall it be at the option of the 
multitude to shake off the yoke, which God has imposed upon them, 
or which they have submitted to voluntarily and for a valuable 
consideration, whenever they are weary of it ? Shall the sovereign 
be bound, and the subject free ? 

This representation I have given, not to justify the pretensions of 
despots, nor to reconcile the people to their usurpations, but to ex- 
tenuate their guilt by accounting for their delusion. 

Although the ruling passion of James was despotism, the princi- 
ple of his government was peace, and his natural disposition indul- 
gence. These seldom combine in the same character. His fa- 
vourite title was Rex- Pacificm ; and his motto, Beati Pacifici. 
Late in life he boasted, that he had never engaged in a foreign war, 
as an illustrious ancient gloried in having never caused any one to 
put on mourning. In James this has been imputed to pusillani- 
mity ; but his nervous affection at the sight of a drawn sword he 
derived from the terror of his mother, when Rizzio was murdered 
in her presence. Sir Kenelm Digby bears witness, that " he was 
otherwise courageous enough." He betrayed no want of vigour in 
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his favourite exercise of hunting, nor of courage on many trying 
occasions; when the Scottish nobles restrained his person, and the 
ferocious Both well assaulted hhn in his chamber; when he repeat- 
edly marched: against the Popish lords, defeated them in the field, 
and took their oasttes; in his gallant and spirited expedition to 
Norway, in a tempestuous season, in quest of his betrothed bride; 
in the insurrection at Edinburgh in 1596 ; nor, lastly, at the hour 
of death, when being told that he could not live, he said, " I am 
satisfied," and applied himself to devotion ; and at last, closed his 
eyes with his own hand. It seldom falls to the lot of our kings to 
take the field in person, or to display their prowess in battle ; and I 
set little value on that species of heroism, which aims at glory by 
other mens' exploits, wages war to the impoverishment of their 
dominions, and arrays the vanity of kings in borrowed plumes. 
James might have indulged a passion for war, without any personal 
hazard. It ill becomes us, who have hardly more than once, since 
his time, enjoyed peace at home and abroad for ten successive years, 
and are even now only reposing after a War of unprecedented du- 
ration, to impute a pacific disposition to James as a fault. One 
peaceful reign in two hundred years may be endured without com. 
plaint. 

Our wisest politicians have questioned the policy of involving 
these countries in continental quarrels ; and are generally agreed in 
condemning religious wars ; yet James is blamed for not making 
common cause with the Huguenots, by military operations against 
their king, in direct opposition to his own principle and interest, 
and contenting himself with friendly intercession ; and for declining 
to send a British army into the heart of Europe to compel the em- 
peror and other great potentates, combined under the ban of the 
empire, to admit a Protestant in the room of a Catholic to the 
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throne of Bohemia, while as yet there was no standing army, nor 
even a regiment of guards in England. From the time of William 
III. the English have complained of the partiality of their kings for 
their foreign connexions and dominions, and yet they censure James 
for not involving the nation in that desperate enterprize on behalf 
of his son-in-law. When, at length, he was overruled by the po- 
pular clamour, the failure of the expedition exposed the inability of 
Britain, at that time, to carry on a continental war. But though 
he declined supporting the palatine in his Bohemian adventure, he 
exerted himself for the recovery of his hereditary dominions by men 
and money, subsidies to Protestant states, and negotiations with 
other continental powers. As to any obligation from natural af- 
fection, Nepotism is a more pernicious vice in a king than a pope; 
and the elector, in particular had no claim upon James; for he 
had accepted the Bohemian crown without his approbation. His 
acceptance of it also thwarted some of his father-in-law's favourite 
plans; and when be recommended an accommodation with the 
emperor, the young prince rejected his advice. James, too, may 
have thought that the cause was unjust; that the Bohemians had 
no right to depose their sovereign ; and that such a n example was 
a dangerous precedent, not to be countenanced by any crowned 
head. Neither could he have any sanguine hopes of success, 
for the palatine had no abilities for such an arduous undertaking. 
The reader will observe, that I am placing all these questions in the 
light, in which they would appear to the king, without any refer- 
ence to my own opinions. 

On the whole, had James been prone to plunge the country into 
expensive and hazardous wars, he might have brought upon him_ 
self the crisis that took place under his son ; and had Charles 
governed himself by his example and his advice in the Basilicon 
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Doron, in this respect, and on other points already adverted to, he 
might have enjoyed a happy reign, and escaped his tragical fate. 
" I have already," says he, " cautioned you against rashly entering 
into war: I now warn you against rashly making peace. Before 
you conclude it, see that by the conditions you receive compen- 
sation and security for yourself and your people ; else, an honour- 
able war is to be preferred to an ignominious peace." " Were I," 
said James, at a later period, " to make such war as the king of 
France, I would put myself in a monastery all my days after, and 
repent me that I had brought my subjects to such misery." 

The following quotation is adopted by no incompetent nor partial 
judge, as a fair enumeration of the blessings resulting from this 
pacific, though inglorious reign ; — " The Scotch feuds quite abo- 
lished, the schools of the prophets new adorned, all kinds of learn- 
ing highly improved, manufactures at home daily invented, trading 
abroad exceedingly multiplied, the borders of Scotland peaceably 
governed, the north of Ireland religiously planted, the East India 
well traded, Persia,. China, and the Mogul visited ; lastly, all the 
ports of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America to our red cross freed 
and opened — are all the actions and true born children of King 
James his peace."* 

To promote tranquillity at home it was a principle with James to 
" allure the common people to a common amitie among themselves* 
by public spectacles; games, and exercises of arms; plays and 
lawful games in May, and good cheer at Christmas, so that the 
sabbath be kept holy." 

Another favourite point with James was union. He valued him- 

* Somer's Travels, vol. II. p. 33, third edition ; apud L. Aikin's Memoir on the Court of 
James I. 
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self on his descent from Henry VII., who had united the Red and 
White Roses of York and Lancaster, and thus put an end to a 
series of civil contentions, and on his own good fortune in uniting 
the crowns of England and Scotland, and closing a long train of 
wars and feuds between these nations. He accordingly adopted 
this legend on his coins, Henricus Rosas, Regna Jacobus, This 
union he wished to consolidate; by a legislative as well as an execu- 
tive incorporation: and I suppose there is now no doubt, that he 
was right, and both his parliaments wrong. It was natural, how- 
ever, that the rich country should feel reluctance to take the poor 
one into partnership; that the weak should be afraid of being ab- 
sorbed by the strong; and that ancient enmities should have a re- 
pelling influence on both. His Scotch council seem to have thought, 
that he would best consult for his own authority by treating the 
natives of both kingdoms alike, residing alternately in each, and 
thus playing, the one against the other. But James was superior to 
these considerations, and his speech on the union is placed by Hume 
in comparison with Bacon's ; as Robertson ranks his Basilicon 
Doron among the most distinguished works of that learned age. 

Another plan of union, which he had much at heart, was a coali- 
tion of the churches of Rome, England, and Scotland. This was 
a chimerical project, and would have been resisted by the zealous 
adherents of them all ; but in a philosopher and statesman, to whom 
they were all .indifferent, and who looked only for peace and order, 
and hoped, that such a measure would put an end to religious ani- 
mosities, it would have been no ignoble speculation. I do not 
pretend, that these were the only motives in the mind of James 
still less, that such a combination was practicable, or would have 
answered the end, which some good men have expected from similar 
schemes; and least of all, that it would have contributed to the 
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progress of true religion. I am satisfied that this plan, and the com- 
prehension of the puritans in the episcopal church, would have 
proved equally nugatory, as to the object in view, would have occa- 
sioned more cruel persecutions, and finally given rise to a greater 
variety of sects than existed before. His partiality to this scheme 
may have been one reason for his indulgence to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, which exposed him so much to censure and suspicion in 
that intolerant age. But he had other reasons of a political cha- 
racter 'for his conduct to them. They were a very powerful and 
dangerous body in Scotland and England : they had disputed 
hk title, and threatened to obstruct his way to the English throne ; 
and afterwards attempted his life, and the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, by the Gunpowder Plot. Besides these reasons, and his na- 
tural lenity, he was influenced in his treatment of the recusants by 
an apprehension, that otherwise the popish princes might be in- 
censed against the professors of the reformed religion, particularly 
in the affair of the Palatinate ; and, in general, it. Was his plan of 
policy to carry all his foreign objects by fair means. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the Spanish match had its weight in the 
scale, but not to such a degree as is alleged by some. With respect 
to his own title, though he stood in the regular line of succesion, as 
now understood, it was liable to be impeached in an age when the 
descent of the crown was not so well established, or at lea6t so ge- 
nerally recognised. It was derived from Henry VII., through his 
daughter, who was great-grand-mother to James : the will of Henry 
VIII. excluding the Scottish line, had never been abrogated : an 
alien was incapable of inheritance in England ; and Elizabeth 
would never allow any parliamentary sanction to be given to 
the title of James; but told Melville, that she had employed 
lawyers to investigate it. This will abundantly account ibr his 
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apprehensions and anxiety, and justify any conciliatory arts that he 
may have employed, while Jesuits and others were industrious, 
under these and similar pretexts, in questioning his right to so valu- 
able an inheritance. 

A third plan, less objectionable and not less hoble, and to which 
lie was consistently and systematically attached, was fr» conciliate 
contending factions, and to introduce civilization into the remoter 
parts of his dominions! When only twenty-one years of age, " he 
attempted a work worthy of a king," as it is justly styled by 
Robertson, " to suppress the deadly feuds among the great fa- 
milies of Scotland, which had distracted that kingdom more, per- 
haps, than any other in Europe. After many preparatory negotia- 
tions, he invited the contending parties to a royal entertainment, 
and obtained their promise to bury their djssentions in oblivion. 
From thence he conducted them, marching by pairs, each hand in 
hand with his enemy, to the public cross, where a collation was 
prepared, and they drank to each other, as a sign of reciprocal 
forgiveness and future friendship." 

Shortly before his accession to the throne of England, he devised 
a scheme for civilizing , the Highlands and the Isles. Beside a 
number of wise laws, enacted for this purpose, he established three 
royal boroughs, as a retreat for the industrious, and a nursery for 
arts and commerce, and transported a colony from Fife to Lewis, 
as an experiment, to improve the natives in the arts of life, and par- 
ticularly in fishing. From the further prosecution of this plan he 
was diverted by the death of Elizabeth. In the Basilicon Doron he 
encourages his son to pursue this process : " you may civilize the bor- 
derers and islanders, if, after my example, you conduct colonies 
from the continent to the islands, that by intercourse with them, 
those ©f milder dispositions may learn civility." This bears so 
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strong a resemblance to the scheme for civilizing Ireland, that I 
have no hesitation in ascribing to him the whole honour of that 
great undertaking. For this I have the authority of Sir John 
Davies, who says, that " it was projected and prosecuted by the 
special direction and care of the king himself." 

The pacification and settlement of Ireland form the most merito- 
rious transaction of James's reign, and that in which he displayed 
his wisdom, moderation, and consistency to the greatest advantage. 
It is commonly spoken of as if it embraced only the six northern 
escheated countries ; but, in fact, it included the whole island. It 
was carried into partial operation in the inland parts and maritime 
counties of Leinster, had made some progress in Minister, and was 
to be extended to Connaught shortly before his death. Neither was 
it confined to settling the lands, but was accompanied with wise, 
equitable, and humane laws with respect to the natives, by which 
both the great proprietors and their tenants were placed in a more 
satisfactory and independent condition than formerly. He first qui- 
eted the fears of the people by an act of oblivion and indemnity, 
by which the whole body of the Irish peasantry was received into 
his immediate protection, and even treated the connections and ad- 
herents of Tyrone with favour and indulgence. He then issued a 
commission of grace for securing the subjects of Ireland against the 
claims of the crown. " James," says Leland, " who affected to 
derive his glory from the arts of peace, resolved to dispose of the 
forfeited lands in such a manner as might introduce all the happy 
consequences of peace and cultivation. The experience of ages 
bears the most honourable testimony to the design ; and Ireland 
must gratefully acknowledge, that here were the first foundations 
laid of its affluence and securitv," 

The city of London accepted of large grants in the county of 
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Derry, and engaged to expend £20,000 on the plantation, and to 
build Londonderry and Colerain. As a competent force was ne- 
cessary to support the infant settlement, the king instituted the order 
of Baronets, an hereditary dignity, Equestris Nobilitas, to be con- 
ferred on a number, not exceeding two hundred ; each of whom, 
on passing his patent, was to pay into the Exchequer a sum that 
would maintain thirty men in Ulster, for three years, at eight pence 
a day. For the encouragement of learning, free schools were en- 
dowed in the principal towns, and considerable grants of land were 
made to the University of Dublin, together with the advowson of 
six parish churches in each county, three of the largest and three 
of the middle proportion. These not only provide a body of learned 
clergy in the northern province, being always bestowed upon fel- 
lows, but also animate the candidates for fellowships by securing a 
more speedy and regular succession of vacancies. For the execu- 
tion of these wise and liberal plans he selected the fittest man that 
could be found, Sir Arthur Chichester. His views of improvement 
were not confined to Scotland and Ireland, but extended to the new 
colony in Virginia. 

There is an unhappy and injurious prejudice prevalent in Ire- 
land, that a part of the inhabitants are alone descended from the 
aborigines of the island ; that this distinction belongs peculiarly to 
those of the Roman Communion ; and that the remainder are in- 
truders on their possessions and rights. But no prepossession can be 
more groundless. There is not, perhaps, in the world a country 
inhabited by a more promiscuous population than Ireland ; nor one, 
in which any class of the people have less reason to consider them- 
selves indigenous. The original settlers are supposed to have been 
a mixed multitude from Scythia, Phenicia, Spain, Belgium, Bri- 
tain, Caledonia, and the northern countries of Europe. On the 
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earliest dawn, of authentic history, we find such an intercourse in 
peace and war between the northern province and the Highlands 
and Isles of Scotland, as must have effectually contaminated the 
Milesian blood, if any existed there. During the eighth and ninth 
centuries the whole island was in possession of Danes, Norwegians, 
and other tribes of Ostmen. They were known by the general 
name of Galls ; and a district near Dublin is still occupied by Fin- 
galls. Long iafter their overthrow at Clontarf by Brian Boiromhe, 
they were masters of Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, and other ma- 
ritime places ; and were powerful allies of Strongbow. The inva- 
sion under Henry IL introduced a new description of colonists into 
Leinster and Munster ; and territories in Ulster were assigned to De 
Courcy and De Lacy. Two baronies in Wexford are still inha- 
bited by the posterity of the first invaders ; and from their time till 
the Reformation, a period of four hundred years, there was a regu- 
lar influx of English Catholics, and among them the ancestors of 
the principal families of that communion, The Irish statutes and 
the complaints of historians, confirmed by Spenser, who resided in 
Ireland in several official situations, and lived on his estate in the 
county of Cork, all bear testimony, that the English were prone to 
mix with the Irish, and adopt their manners ; insomuch that, as 
there was no difference in religion, neither was there any distinction 
in customs and language. The English by descent took part with 
the natives against the English by birth ; and coalesced into one 
undistinguishable mass. The failure of Elizabeth's attempts to 
strengthen the English interest in Munster and Down obliged many 
of the adventurers to follow the same course. Lastly, the plantation 
of Ulster by James, and the partition of Munster among the Crom- 
wellian officers, let in a stream of foreign blood, which has conti- 
nued to mingle with these various tribes for two hundred years, a 
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period sufficient, in other countries, to effect a thorough incorpora- 
tion. This happy result has so far been unfortunately retarded by 
causes, upon which I fear to touch. They have hitherto, in a great 
measure, frustrated the prediction of Sir John Davies, concerning 
the effect of the northern colony. "This," says he, "is truly the 
maister piece and most excellent part of the work of Reformation, and 
is worthy, indeed, of his Majesty's royal pains : for when this planta- 
tion hath taken root, and been fixed and settled for a few years, 
with the favour and blessing of God, it will secure the peace of Ire- 
land, and assure it to the crown of England for ever, and finally 
make it a civil and a rich, a mighty and flourishing kingdom." 

I shall conclude this enumeration with a monument to his fame, 
from which we all derive signal benefit at the present day, I mean 
his improved translation of the Bible. This originated at the con- 
ference at Hampton Court, where it was suggested to him by the 
Puritans, whose leader, Dr. Reynolds, he selected as one of the 
translators* The wisdom of the plan, and the impartiality of the 
instructions for executing it, will ever do honour to his memory. He 
had effected a similar improvement in Scotland, and may therefore 
claim the merit of originating the design. 

It is no part of my plan to discuss his literary reputation ; but as 
it is often ridiculed by very incompetent judges, of whom I acknow- 
ledge myself to be the least competent, I hope I may be excused for 
referring to Robertson and Hume, and adding these words from 
Disraeli :* " I suspect that James was not that degraded and feeble 
character, in which he ranks by the contagious voice of criticism. 
He has had more critics than readers. I conceive that he possessed 
a great facility and promptness of wit, and much solid judgment 

♦ Curiosities of Literature. 
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and ingenuity. It requires only a little labour to prove this." I 
believe he is allowed, by those who are conversant with his works, to 
have excelled in the eloquence, and to have acquired a large portion 
of the learning of his times ; and how he could have accomplished 
this, in the tumultuous scenes in which he spent his youth, and ad- 
dicted as he was to rural sports, revelling and indolence, may wel' 
excite our admiration. A recent Memoir on the Court of James I., 
not chargeable with partiality, characterizes the Premonition to his 
Apology as " a learned defence of Protestant principles, an acute 
exposure of the false statements and false reasonings of Bellarmine, 
and a vigorous, but not intemperate, manifesto against Papal usur- 
pation and tyranny/'* 

The calumniators of James have, I believe, abstained from cast- 
ing any reproach on his moral character. Except occasional indul- 
gence in wine in his later days, it seems to have been free from any 
stain of licentiousness or intemperance , notwithstanding the ex- 
ample and influence of the profligate and irreligious Arran. In one 
passage he expresses a devout gratitude for having escaped such 
snares. 

Though he valued himself on his authorship, his eloquence, and 
his colloquial powers, he betrayed no literary jealousy. Usher, 
Bacon, and Coke, were employed and promoted by him ; while Ben 
Jonson, Donne, Bishop Andrews, Sir John Davies, and others of 
the second class, were liberally rewarded. When Sir John was pre- 
sented to him in Scotland, he immediately enquired whether he was 
the author of a poem entitled Nosce Teipsum, and being answered 
in the affirmative, he embraced him, and promised him his favour 
and protection. He soon discovered that Davies was more than a 

* I . Aikin's Memoir of the Court of James I. 
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poet, and advanced him, through all the gradations of the law, till 
he died Lord Chief Justice of England. Bishop Williams was 
raised to the mitre for his political abilities ; but owed his first step 
to his colloquial talents. His chaplain, Dr. Hacket, who was also 
chaplain to the king, says, " The king's table was a trial of wits. 
The reading of some book before him was very frequent, while he 
was at his repast. He collected knowledge by a variety of ques- 
tions. He was ever in chase after some disputable doubts, which 
he would wind and turn about, with the most stabbing objec- 
tions that I ever heard ; and was as pleasant and fellow-like in all 
these discourses as with his huntsman in the field. They that, in 
many such genial and convivial conferences, were ripe and weighty 
in their answers, were indubiously designed to some place of credit 
and profit." He was irritable, but placable; witty, but never 
laughed at his own jokes, and was delighted with wit in others. — 
There is an anecdote preserved, which illustrates all these points at 
once. While a very abusive satire was reading to him, he often 
said, that if there were no more men in England, the rogue should 
hang for it : but at the concluding couplet 

Now God preserve the King, the Queen, the Peers, 
And grant, the writer long may wear his ears, 

he burst into a fit of laughter, and said : " By my soul thou shalt 
for me : thou art a bitter, but thou art a witty knave." In general, 
he has the credit of encouraging genius at home and abroad. 

Arthur Wilson has recorded another instance of irritability, fol- 
lowed by an extreme delicacy of feeling and remorse. Having 
once treated an old servant with indignity in a fit of passion, about 
some important papers that had been mislaid, the servant, then a 
gentleman of his bedchamber, was so indignant, that he told the 
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king he would never see his fade again, and immediately departed 
for London. But, before he had reached the city, he was overtaken 
by a messenger, informing him that the king had. discovered his 
mistake, and insisted oh his return ; for he protested that he would 
neither eat, drink nor sleep, till he saw his face!. "As he came 
into the chamber, the king bended down Upon his knees before Gib, 
intreating his pardon, with a sober and ! grave aspect, protesting he 
Would never rise till Gib had forgiven him; and though Gib's mo- 
desty declined it with soine humble excuses, yet he could not sa- 
tisfy the king, till he heard the words of absolution pronounced: 
so ingenuous was he in this piece of passion !" As to his natural 
abilities I shall call only two witnesses, butof the highest character. 
When Walsingham was deputed by Elizabeth to sound him at the 
age of seventeen, he reported that- he found him Very superior to 
what he expected. Sir James Melvil says, "he made so good 
report of his Majesty's virtues and qualities, that it put him in some 
suspicion at his return to the Court of Ehgland." At a; later period 
the Duke de Sully* embassador frdttl Henry IV. said, "Let me 
add, that he was upright and conscientious : he had eloquence and 
even erudition, but less of these than of penetration and of the show 
of learning." Let me refer to another of a different class. James is 
one of the few, who have been honoured with panegyrics by Shaks- 
peare, who placed him on a level with Queen Elizabeth. See Hen. 
VHI. Act 5, Scene 4. 

But to return to my original purpose in this discussion. In no 
point of view does he appear in a better light than as a politician ; 
whether we contemplate his principles of government, his discern- 
ment of the state of parties and foresight of future dangers, or his 
penetration into personal character. On each of these I shall make 
a few observations, and then conclude this portion of my memoir. 
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Peace abroad, union at home, and the civilization of the ruder 
classes of his people, were the fundamental maxims of his politics. 
His love for peace gained him no credit, as it ill accorded with 
the temper of the times. His passion for uniformity in religion be- 
trayed him into persecution ; but such as was sanctioned by the 
practices and prejudices of the age, or the authority and example of 
his progenitors. His plans for the improvement of his dominions 
were grander and more successful than those of his most renowned 
predecessors. Elizabeth had suffered the orders of nobility and 
knighthood to decline ; he reinforced them, and added the interme- 
diate rank of baronets, an hereditary honour, as Cicero studied to 
augment the influence of the knights, and to attach them to the 
senate. Arbitrary princes wish to keep the nobles in dependence, 
under their own eye, as ornaments to their courts, and plume them- 
selves on the size and magnificence of their capitals : James advised 
the nobility and gentry to reside on their estates, exercise hospi* 
tality, and cultivate their influence in the country ; and took mea- 
sures to check the increase of London, comparing it to the spleen, 
" which as in measure it overgrows, the body wastes ;" and pro- 
bably foreseeing its exorbitant ascendancy over the nation. In 
Scotland, on the other hand, where the nobility were too powerful, 
he restored the third estate in parliament, by reviving the represen- 
tation of the commons, or lesser barons. In England, he bullied 
his parliament, as long as it was safe, and then soothed them with 
popular concessions, the limitation of the Nullum Tempus Law, 
and the abolition of oppressive monopolies, and vexatious grants 
made by himself and Elizabeth ; setting a wholesome but fruitless 
example to his successor. 

He seems, indeed, to have had a presentiment of danger from the 
state of parties, and a prophetic discernment of individual charac- 
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ters. Even when he composed the Basilicon Doron, he warned 
Henry of the possibility of falling from the royal dignity, and cau- 
tioned him against encouraging impeachments. When Charles, 
instigated by Buckingham, pressed forward the impeachment of the 
Lord Treasurer, the king, says Lord Clarendon, sent for them, 
and conjured them to use all their interest and authority to restrain 
it, as such a wound to the Crown as would not easily be healed : 
and, when he found the Duke unmoved, he said in great choler, 
" By God, Stenny, you are a fool, and will shortly repent this folly ; 
and will find that, in a fit of popularity, you are making a rod, with 
which you will be scourged yourself." Two impeachments were 
commenced against him in the following reign. Then, turning, in 
some anger, to the prince, he told him, that he would live to have a 
bellyfull of parliament impeachments : and, " when I shall be dead, 
you will have too much cause to remember, how much you have 
contributed to the weakening of the crown by the two precedents 
you are now so fond of;" intending as well the engaging the parlia- 
ment in the war, as the prosecution of the Earl of Middlesex.* 
When a deputation of the commons were approaching with a remon- 
strance, he ordered twelve chairs to be set ; " for," says he, " twelve 
kings are coming." In fact, he acted as if he foresaw the revolu- 
tion, that took place in the succeeding reign, in the declension of the 
nobility, the rise of the commons, and the influence of the Puritans. 
His penetration into character is so conspicuous on many occasions, 
that I shall advance only one notable instance. When the Lord 
Keeper, Williams, interceded for Laud, " Well," said the King, " I 
perceive whose attorney you are. Stenny hath set you on. You 
have pleaded the man a good Protestant, and I believe it ; neither 

* History of the Rebellion, 1.20. 
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did that stick in my breast, when I stopt his promotion. But was 
there not a certain lady that forsook her husband, and married a 
lord, that was her paramour ? Who knit that knot ? Shall I make 
a man a Prelate, one of the angels of my church, who hath a fla- 
grant crime upon him ?" Alluding to the infamous affair of So- 
merset and the Countess of Essex. When the Lord Keeper per- 
sisted, he added : " I see I shall not be rid of you, unless I tell you 
my unpublished thoughts. The plain truth is, that I keep Laud 
back from all place of rule and authority, because I find he hath a 
restless spirit, and cannot see when matters are well, but loves to 
toss and change, and to bring matters to a pitch of reformation 
floating in his own brain, which may endanger the steadfastness of 
that, which is in a good pass, God be praised! When three years 
since I had obtained of the Assembly of Perth to consent to five ar- 
ticles of order and decency, in correspondence with the Church of 
England, I gave them promise by attestation of faith made, that I 
would try their obedience no further anent ecclesiastical affairs ; yet 
this man hath pressed me to invite them to a nearer conjunction with the 
liturgy and canons of this nation ; but I sent him back withthe frivolous 
draught he had drawn. For all this he feared not my anger, but as- 
saulted me again with another ill-fangled platform, to make that stub- 
born Kirk stoop more to the English pattern : but I durst not play fast 
and loose with my word. He knows not the stomach of that people ; 
but I ken the story of my grandmother the Queen Regent, that 
after she was inveigled to break her promise, made to some muti- 
neers at a Perth meeting, she never saw good day, but from thence, 
being much beloved before, was despised by all the people." When, 
at last, he yielded to his importunity, he said, " Then take him to 
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you ; but on my soul, you will repent it," and so went away in 
anger, using other fierce and ominous words.* 

Some may think, that he betrayed want of discrimination in the 
choice of his favourites ; but he knew them well, though he gave 
way to an excessive partiality. This was his great failing. It is 
not my business to aggravate, nor my inclination to excuse it, yet I 
must beg leave to say a word in 'extenuation. Favouritism is a 
pernicious vice in. a king, and was carried by James to a criminal 
excess : but we are most apt to blame those faults, to which we are 
least tempted or exposed. We, who enjoy domestic happiness and 
friendly society at home, and hospitality abroad at pleasure ; who 
may walk the streets, resort to public places, and travel to the 
country or to foreign parts ; who can select and change our compa- 
nions at will, and are free from constraint in our behaviour and con- 
versation, cannot well imagine the condition of a king, living like a 
man in a steeple, in a solitary elevation ; a stranger, perhaps, to 
domestic enjoyment, at variance with his own children, and sur- 
rounded with intrigues in his own family ; secluded from friends and 
intimate acquaintances ; debarred from social intercourse, and wast- 
ing his life in tedious formalities ; a state prisoner, confined to the 
purlieus of his palace, or to the passage from one palace to another ; 
obliged to consult and comply with advisers whom he dislikes, 
imposed upon him by some obnoxious faction ; rivalled by his own 
son, whose influence increases with his father's years, till he estab- 
lishes a hostile court, thwarts him in his favourite measures, and 
embitters his latter days with vexation and chagrin. It is not ne- 
cessary, that all of these miseries should combine : a few of them are 
sufficient to render a king an object of pity. How will such a being 

* Hacket's Life of Williams, p. 63, apud Aikin. 
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languish for some accommodating, entertaining, and devoted com- 
panion, with whom he may open his heart, indulge his peculiarities, 
and even exhibit his follies and failings without offence or reproach ; 
soothing the irritation of public contention, and the humiliation of 
dissimulation, with the obsequiousness of a flattering favourite, de- 
voted wholly to his interest and amusement! When Sir James 
Melvil proposed to take Elizabeth in disguise to see Mary Queen of 
Scots, she sighed and said : " Alas ! that I might do it thus !" 

Notwithstanding this apology, I confess, that favouritism was 
not only a great fault, and the chief blemish in the character of 
James, but, connected with his reckless profusion, became the cause 
of the worst acts of his reign. I admit too, that this vice may be 
charged wholly on himself; while many of his measures may be 
fairly imputed to the circumstances of the times. In general, kings 
should have credit for their good actions ; and their misdeeds of a 
public nature should be imputed to their ministers, and the state of 
parties. The former are either their own suggestions, or adopted at 
the suggestion of others. In both cases they are subjects of praise. 
The latter may be the result of irresistible influence or political ne. 
cessity. To this view of their conduct we should incline in reading 
the history of former ages. As to living monarchs, encroachments 
should be resisted, and abuses corrected, on their first appearance, 
from whatever motive, individual, or party, they may arise. This 
duty we owe to our contemporaries, to posterity, and to kings 
themselves.* 

* I regret that I am obliged to part with these papers without having seen D'IsraeJi's Inquiry 
into the Literary and Political Character of James I. 
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SECTION II. 

The contending parties in Scotland were the Popish Lords and 
Clergy, with their adherents, and the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, with the Reformed ministers, and the majority of the people. 
Between these the principles and affections of James were 
strangely distracted. He had written with ability and learning 
against the doctrines of Rome, and the pretensions of the Pope, but 
was well inclined to her hierarchy, as favourable to monarchy. He 
was firmly attached to the tenets of the Reformers, but entertained 
an invincible antipathy to their parity of ministers and republican 
form of ecclesiastical polity. While parties were thus balanced, the 
success of the Reformation was intricately implicated with the admi- 
nistration of government, and the Presbyterian clergy conceived it 
to be their duty and right to take the oversight of their rulers as well 
as of their flocks. These pretensions they exercised in a manner 
that no prince could willingly brook ; and thus the king and the 
church were in a state of permanent hostility. 

The leading ministers were men of learning, eloquence, talent, 
and resolution, and inspired with a degree of fanaticism. They 
were all men of great personal influence, and some of them of noble 
descent, and connected with powerful families. Pont, the minister 
of St. Cuthbert's, was a Lord of Session, or College of Justice, as it 
was then called. Andrew Melvil was a man of extensive learning, 
eminent abilities, and intrepid spirit, and claimed alliance with the 
royal family. Bruce added to all these qualities a knowledge of 
law, and a talent for affairs of state. The genealogists* trace his 

* Betbam's Irish Baronetage, vol. v. Appendix. 
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origin from Robert de Brus, who accompanied the conqueror to 
England, and was rewarded for his services with ninety-four lord- 
ships in Yorkshire. His son obtained a footing in Scotland by a grant 
of Annadale from David I. The sixth in descent was the com- 
petitor of Baliol. His son succeeded to the title of Earl of Carrick 
by a romantic incident of female gallantry, related by John de 
Fordun, who dedicated his history of Scotland to the Bishop of Glas- 
gow in 1377. As the heiress of the earl, who had died in the Holy 
Land, was hunting with her squires and damsels, she met a beautiful 
young knight, Robert de Bruce by name, son of Robert de Bruce, sur- 
named the noble, Lord of Annadale inScotland, and Cleveland in Eng- 
land. A fter courtl y salutations and kissing, after the manner of cour- 
tiers, she entreated him to remain with her to hunt ; and when he de- 
clined the invitation, she seized the rein of his bridle with a degree of 
force (vi quadam, si dicere fas est), and led the captive knight, against 
his will, to her castle. After some days they were married, without 
the knowledge of the friends of either, and without the consent of 
her liege lord, King Alexander who upon this, took possession of 
her castle and lands. The king, however, was pacified by the in- 
tervention of friends and a sum of money, and restored them to 
Bruce. He was father of king Robert, and Edward who was 
crowned King of Ireland. Robert's son, David, died without issue, 
and was succeeded by his sister, the mother of the Stuarts. The 
Scotch and Irish families of Bruce are descended from John, the 
uncle of King Robert. The sixth in succession from him was Sir 
Alexander Bruce of Airth, father of the subject of this memoir. 

Michael, the first of the family who settled in Ireland, was 
ejected from his church at Killinchy, in the reign of Charles II., and 
afterwards imprisoned in Scotland, and sentenced to banishment at 
Tangiers, for preaching without license. With this view he was 
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transmitted to the gate-bouse at Westminster. But before the sen- 
tence was executed, he had a petition presented to the king by his 
wife; and at the intercession of one of Charles's mistresses, who was 
attracted to the prison by the fame of his preaching, he was allowed 
to choose the place of his, exile, when he named the " Wild woods 
of Killinchy," his former parish, past of winch still bears the name 
of Killinchy in the Woods* His petition is among the annexed 
papers (No. IX,), with l*»s signature* as $ intended for presentation. 
His grandson,, also Michael, was my grandfather, whose younger 
brother was grandfather to the two baronets, Sir Hervey and Sir 
Stewart Bruce. My son is in the seventh generation'] of Presbyte- 
rian ministers, in lineal succession from the reformation in Scotland, 
a circumstance so uncommon, that I have thought it worth stat- 
ing. 

Robert Bruce was born in 1554, and sent to Paris to study the 
Civil Law. On his return* he joined tl|e ; Scotch bar ; and his father 
bad. obtained a patent appointing him a JLprd of Session, when he 
attached himself to the Reformers. Sir Alexander* who was of that 
persuasion, seems to have acquiesced ; but his mother would give her 
consent only on condition of his denuding or divesting himself of the 
lands of Kinnaird, the appanage designed for him out of the estate 
in which he had been enfeoffed. Be accordingly " threw off the em- 
broidered scarlet dress, worn at court," and repaired to St An- 
drews' to study theology, under Andrew Melvill, who afterwards 
introduced him to the General Assembly. The transactions of his 
professional and political life are amply detailed in Calderwood, 
Spotswood, M'Kenzie, Wodrow, and other historians ; but I shall 
confine myself chiefly to such particulars as are connected with the 
papers before us. 

The situation of James, as the last of his race, the disturbed con- 
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dition of his kingdom, and his relation to the crown of England, 
furnished strong reasons for his forming a matrimonial connexion. 
He had proposed for the eldest daughter of the King of Denmark ; 
but her father, suspecting that James's proposal would come to no- 
thing, betrothed her to the Duke of Brunswick ; and he now de- 
manded the hand of her sister Anne, notwithstanding the opposition 
of his council, fomented by Elizabeth, who meanwhile had first en- 
couraged and then frustrated an alliance with the sister of the King of 
Navarre, Henry IV. of France. He had deputed the Earl Marshal 
to negotiate this match, and a message had arrived, that the princess 
was ready to embark ; but presently news was received, that her fleet 
was driven into Norway, where she would be detained till spring. 
The king grew impatient, and determined to go for her, but gave 
out, that he would send the Chancellor and Justice Clerk to trans- 
port her in Scottish vessels. This intention he concealed even from 
his prime minister Maitland, thinking that " he could put his foot 
in a ship when it was ready." Accordingly, on the 22d of October, 
1589, he sailed at night, no man expecting it, taking with him the 
Chancellor and David Lindsay, the minister of Leith, with a nu- 
merous retinue, and leaving his own chaplain, Patrick Galloway, 
to attend the council. In four or five days, he arrived at a haven or 
sound not far from Upsal, where the princess still remained, and on 
the following Sunday the ceremony was performed by Lindsay. He 
was then prevailed on to visit the queen-mother, and her son Chris- 
tiern, who had recently succeeded his father. On the 21st of Ja- 
nuary, he was received at Croneburg by the queen and the court. 
There he was detained, waiting for the Duke of Brunswick's mar- 
riage, which was appointed for April, but sent the master of work 
to order ships for his convoy ; and finally arrived at Leith on the 1st 
of May, 1590. 

N N 2 
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During the progress of the Scotch Reformation the nobility had 
seized on the church lands, and appropriated them to their own 
use; and, to secure their booty, had afterwards made the crown 
a party, by agreeing to an act of annexation of the temporalities of 
the bishops to the king. Thus the funds left for the repairing of 
churches, the support of the ministry, the relief of the poor, the 
maintenance of schools, the erection of colleges, and the support of 
students in theology* were rendered altogether insufficient for these 
purposes. This is the cause of the present poverty of the church of 
Scotland. The General Assembly had, therefore, in the preceding 
year, pressed for a repeal of the act of annexation, or at least, that 
the thirds, which had been reserved for the ministers, should be 
" brought back to their integrity," and these purposes be provided 
for, before the funds were applied in any other way. This applica- 
tion is, I conceive, the subject of the first letter (No. ].), written 
from Upsal Dec. 6, 1589. 

"At the king's departure for Denmark," to use Galder wood's 
words, " he willed Mr. Robert Bruce to be acquaint with the af- 
fairs of the country, and proceedings of the council, professing that 
he reposed more upon him and the rest of the ministers than upon 
all his nobles. He was not disappointed ; for the country was 
never in greater peace than during his absence ; whereas before, 
few months or weeks passed without slaughter and bloodshed. 
During the king's absence, Earl Bothwell offered to Mr. Robert 
Bruce and Mr. Robert Rollock, the first Principal of Edinburgh, 
to make his public repentance for his rebellions 'and other enormi- 
ties. So, upon the sabbath-day, the 9lh of November, he humbled 
himself on his knees in the East Kirk, before noon, and in the great 
Kirk, afternoon, confessed with tears his dissolute and licentious 
life, and promised to prove another man in time to come. John 
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Norton also, an Englishman, was detected, on the eve of his depar- 
ture, in carrying on a clandestine correspondence with Bancroft, and 
examined by Robert Bruce and some other of the ministers." 

These particulars are referred to in James's letter (No. II.) dated 
Feb. 19, 1590, from Croneburg, where he passed his time amid conti- 
nual feasting and amusements, in which both he and his queen took 
great delight. To these revels, occasioned by the duke's marriage, he 
alludes in this letter, which is quoted by Calderwood, and in 
which he confirms the testimony of ShakspeareY Hamlet, that Den- 
mark was " a drinking country." Mr. Patrick is Patrick Gal- 
loway. 

On the 4th of April, 1590, James wrote another letter (No. III.) 
to Bruce from the castle of Croneburg. The proceedings of the 
General Assembly alluded to in it, relate to Jesuits, seminary priests, 
and excommunicated persons. Coronell is, I suppose, Lord Co- 
lonel, mentioned in Bruce's Vindication, 1597, as attending on the 
king. 

Three days after the date of James's letter, the chancellor wrote to 
Robert Bruce from Elsineur (No. IV.). He subscribes, John Mait- 
land, but he was this year created Lord Thyrlstane. He was son 
to Sir Richard Maitland, who, as a lord of session, had the title of 
Lord Lethington, and brother to Secretary Lethington. In 1584 
he was appointed Secretary of State, and in the following year, 
Lord Chancellor. The Spanish bark, mentioned in this letter, may 
have been carrying on a treasonable correspondence. It came into 
Anstruther, in Fifeshire, in distress, was treated with great huma- 
nity, and dismissed. It appears by this letter, that the crew would 
not have fared so well had James been at home. By the Brig of 
Dee, he means an Insurrection of the popish lords, who assembled 
with 3000 men, at that bridge, but dispersed on the appearance of 
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the king, with scarcely 1000. The personal enemies, to whom he 
alludes, were those, who attempted to supplant him, on account of 
his partiality to an alliance with England, his hostility to popery, 
his promoting a good understanding between the court and the 
church, and his opposition to the king's marriage. As to the 
church, however, the king, notwithstanding his antipathy to its con- 
stitution and the conduct of its ministers, shewed, on one occasion, a 
greater regard to its true interest than the chancellor. When he 
advised the king, to " leave the ministers to their own courses, 
saying, that, in a short time, they would become so intolerable, that 
the people would chase them out of the country :" " True," answered 
the king, " if I were purposed to undo the church and religion, I 
should think your counsel not ill : but my mind is to maintain both ; 
therefore I cannot suffer them to run into these disorders, that will 
make religion to be despised." 

Agreeably to the directions in this letter, Colonel William Stuart 
and Patrick Galloway were despatched with six ships to escort the 
king and queen. " The towns of Leith, Edinburgh and Canon- 
gate," (which was then a separate borough) " were under arms to 
receive them. On the 1st of May they landed, and on the 17th the 
queen was crowned. Some ministers were appointed to attend, and 
Robert Bruce anointed her and placed the crown upon her head, in 
the abbey church of Holyrood-house. The ministers objected strong- 
ly to the ceremony of unction ; but the king insisted on it, and 
Bruce complied, though his brethren threatened him with church 
censures. Andrew Melvili separated from the rest, and it was 
then carried by a plurality of votes. Robert himself was married in 
the following month to a daughter of James Douglas of Parkhead, 
who had killed the Earl of Arran. 

The familiar note in his majesty's hand (No. V.), was probably 
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written soon after this, for Bruce was never in so much favour after- 
wards ; but if it alludes to the queen's pregnancy, not till 1593 s 
for Prince Henry was not born till February 19, 1594. With re- 
spect to dates, in general, there is some discrepancy in the writers 
of that time; sometimes from misinformation, and at others, from 
the promiscuous use of the old and new styles. 

Although this austere divine was then so much in the good graces 
of the queen and the chancellor's lady, as appears by the king's and 
Maitland's letters, it could not be expected, that he should always 
continue in favour. His high sense of professional duty must have 
sometimes clashed with her majesty's expectations of deference and 
respect ; accordingly, oa a certain occasion, he was one of a depu- 
tation appointed " to deal and expostulate with her majesty, among 
other things, on the want of religious exercises and virtuous occu- 
pations among her maids, and to move her to hear, now and then, 
instruction of godly and discreet men." But lo! when they went 
down, they were deferred to another time, because she was then en- 
gaged in dancing ! It would have been amusing to see the vene- 
rable assembly, when their deputies reported this message. There 
is also a tradition, that she once insulted him when in confinement, 
asking him, " Where is now the God of the Presbyterians?" His 
reply was taken from Micah, vii. 8, 9, and 10th verses : " Rejoice not 
against me, O mine enemy ; when I fall, I shall arise ; when I sit in 
darkiiess, the Lord shall be a light unto me. — Then she that is mine 
enemy shall see it; and shame shall cover her who said, Where is 
the Lord thy God ?" 

He was equally indifferent about retaining the favour of the king, 
when he thought it his duty to reprove him ; for w on the 6th of 
June, 1591, the king being at Mr. R. Bruce's sermon in the little 
kirk, . Mr. Bruce moved the following question : " What could the 
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great disobedience, of the Land mean now, while the king is present, 
seeing some reverence was paid to his shadow, while absent ? (allud- 
ing to his own good management while the king was in Denmark.) 
It meant the universal contempt of his subjects." " Therefore he 
willed him to call to God, before he either ate or drank, that the 
Lord would give him resolution to execute justice on malefactors :" 
(meaning the popish lords) " otherwise," said he, " you will not 
be suffered to enjoy your crown alone, but every man will have 
one." 

Notwithstanding this, he continued in great favour with James 
till he wished for his concurrence to recall the popish lords who had 
been banished, and particularly Earl Huntly, who was related to 
the king. " I see, Sir," said Bruce, " that your resolution is to 
take Huntly into favour ; which if you do, I will oppose ; and you 
shall choose, whether you will have Huntly or me, for us both you 
cannot keep." This saucy answer, as the historian justly calls it, 
lost him the favour of the king. 

The next of these documents (No. VI.) is dated, July, 1599. It 
is a license from the king and the commissioners of the General 
Assembly, issued at St. Andrews, where the king was holding a 
royal visitation on the university, and in particular, on the conduct 
of Andrew Melvill. The signatures are autographs of the most 
considerable men in the church. 

The Gowry plot took place in the year 1 600, which began on 
the first of January, the old style having been in use till then. I do 
not mean to enter upon that mysterious subject, but I concur with 
Robertson, that the design of Earl Gowry was to get the king into 
his possession, as his father had done, for some political purpose. 
Neither party could have any enmity against the other, on account 
of the former transaction ; for it took place when James was only six- 
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teen years old, and in the power of others ; and instead of retaining 
any resentment against the family, he had shewn his disapprobation 
of the execution of their father, and restored his title. He intended 
also to promote the young earl, and had actually appointed his 
brother and sister to honourable posts in his household. An attempt 
on the person of James was not an uncommon event ; and being 
made by the father of the present earl, who was a principal leader 
of the reformers, to oblige him to dismiss two ministers and favour- 
ites, who were odious to the people, and especially to the protestants, 
it was not considered in a very serious light. For this reason, I con- 
ceive, the ministers, and Bruce in particular, who had been tutor to 
Earl Go wry, refused to read from their pulpits the king's narrative, 
by which the affair was represented in a very heinous point of view, 
and which was encumbered with many strange and unaccountable 
circumstances. On this point Bruce was immoveable ; and rather 
than comply,, suffered persecution for the remainder of the king's 
life. He was, immediately on his refusal, ordered to enter into 
ward in the tower of Airth, where, I suppose, he could be supplied 
with necessaries from his own house, till the 8th of October, and 
then to leave the country, and not return without license. There 
he was allowed to remain till the 11th of November, but on the 
3d he embarked at Queen's Ferry, and arrived at Dieppe on the 8th. 

In the following year, he was invited by his relative, Edward 
Bruce, Lord of Kinloss, embassador to England, to come to London 
and comply with the king's desire. There, after converse with the 
heads of the English puritans, he consented to act as they had done 
in the case of Essex, to publish the account of the Gowry confede- 
racy on the faith of Parliament, which had condemned Gowry and 
his brother, but not on his own persuasion. The embassador was 
not content with this ; however, he was brought to Berwick, till the 
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king declared his pleasure. He there obtained license to return to 
his native country, to do his lawful business, Edinburgh excepted, 
and some miles about ; but when he came, he was ordered to keep 
ward in his own house at Kinnaird. This is the transaction, to 
which the next paper (No. VII.) relates. January, 15, 1602, the 
king ordered Bruce to come to Craigmiller, to confer with 9uch as 
he had appointed. The instructions to these commissioners compose 
the substance of No. VIII. To their requisitions he replied, that 
from the pulpit he would speak only according to his own per- 
suasion; that to make proclamation here and there would be ac- 
counted fear or flattery, and would do no good. Others would be 
better heralds of his infamy than himself. He would not preach 
injunctions, and he saw, that they were not anxious for his obedi- 
ence, but the ruin of his character and the disgrace of his ministry. 

The latter part of his history has no reference to the subject of this 
memoir ; I shall, therefore, despatch it in a few words. On the 
king's accession to the English throne, Bruce came to Edinburgh, 
and had an interview with him by his majesty's desire. On this oc- 
casion, he behaved with the same freedom and fidelity that he had 
ever done ; exhorting him " to take heed to his own heart, not to be 
deceived by the glance and glory of earthly things, and to employ 
his whole credit and care for the preservation of his own kingdom." 
He went to the king again, as he mounted on horsehack, and took 
his leave, but yet not a word of his reposition. In a letter to the 
Synod of Lothian, James says, that Mr. R. Bruce and he parted 
good friends. 

Till the death of James he was subject to continual persecution 
by the king and his counsel, the bishops and the clergy, and was con- 
fined for several years in Edinburgh castle and Inverness, or under 
restraint in his own houses of Kinnaird, Airth and Monkland. As 
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the church of Larbert, which had gone to decay, was within his 
limits, he repaired and occupied it during the latter part of his life. 
He died in August, 1631, aged 77, surrounded by his children, and 
was buried there. His contemporaries describe him as " tall and 
dignified, a venerable and heroic man ; his countenance majestic, 
and his appearance in the pulpit grave, and expressive of much au- 
thority. His manner of delivery was slow and engaging. In public 
prayer he was short and sententious/' but so emphatic his language, 
so ardent his expressions, that he appeared to his audience inspired, 
and " every sentence was a bolt shot up to heaven." Their contempo- 
raries seem at a loss for words to express the manner of these old 
ministers. One of them describes Michael Bruce as " a thundering, 
broken-hearted, and most affecting preacher." And Andrew Mel- 
vilPs description of Knox in his latter days is worth transcribing: 
" In the opening of the text he was moderate, the space of half an 
hour : but when he entered into application, he made me so to grew 
(thrill^ and tremble, that I could not hold a pen to write. He 
was very weak. I saw him go hulie and fear (slowly and 
warily^ with a furring of Marticks (Martens) about his neck, 
a staff in the an hand, and gud, godlie, Richard Ballenden, his 
servant, holding up the other oxter (armpit) from the abbey to the 
parish church (in St. Andrew's); and he and another servant lifted 
him into the pulpit, where he behovit to lean, at his first entry; but 
ere he had done with his sermon, be was so active and vigorous, 
that he was like to ding the pulpit in blads (beat it in pieces) and 
flie out of it." 

Several of Bruce's public papers and speeches are preserved in 
Calderwood's history. Five of his sermons, on the sacrament, 
preached in 1589, were printed in 1590, dedicated to the king. 
Another volume contains eleven sermons, published in 1591, dedi- 
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cated to the Town Council of Edinburgh, and printed by Walde- 
grave, most of them preached before the king. He also published 
a sermon on the deliverance from the Spanish Armada, and another 
on the repentance of Bothwell. A translation of the two volumes 
into English was printed in London, in 1617. 



SECTION III. 

Having already explained the occasions, on which the following 
letters were written, I have now only to describe their form, and to 
transcribe them in a legible character. Except those in James's 
hand and the petition, these papers are in the same character with 
the Irish Records of the same period,* but rendered less legible by 
contractions, careless and minute writing, and Scotch phrases. 

No. I. 

[Written on one side of a half sheet, folio, at the top ; folded 
like a modern letter, no water-mark ; sealed with coarse red wax, 
in the wafer place, and also between the folds; the wax inserted 
as a wafer> so that the impression is on the paper, and pretty dis- 
tinct, being a coat of arms on a shield : neither crown nor motto 
visible : written and directed in the secretary hand, and signed by 
James : the endorsement in a different hand from the inside.] 

To o r trustie and weil belovit 

Mr. Robert bruce Minister of 

the evangell at Edinbrugh. 

* See Irish Records, published by order of the House of Commons. 
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Trustie and weil belovit counsalo r We greit you weill, 
Ye knau how earnestlie We recomendit to yo r cair, the prosecution 
of this platt anent* the sustentation of the ministerie at o r last pairt- 
ing and haveing sic occasion We can nocht weill omit to remember 
you aneu yair of as we haiv done the rest quhome we haive 
selected for yat service, Praying you richt affectiously to keep sic 
days and place as we appointed to yat erand and spare na travell 
to latt us find at o r haimcuming that your occupation in that worke 
lies not bene fruitles It being a mater that we wold Willinglie see 
throch and quhairin ye will gifF us guide occasion to think us in 
guide earnest addebted to yo r service gif be your meainis it may be 
brocht to that perfection q lk we intend god willing to have it at 
before that we gif ordo r to o r propper living, sua-f- resting in this to 
yo r wounted cair and diligence We comit you hairtilie to godis pro- 
jection from Wpislo this second of December 1589. 

James R 

No. II. 

[Written by James ; the direction in a different hand ; on a folio 
sheet, folded so that the ends are brought together, and then by 
two folds reduced to a narrow slip ; the two extremities of which 
are made to meet, which brings the whole to the size of a note. 
There is no mark of a seal ; but a knife seems to have been passed 
through all the folds, near the ends last mentioned. Through this 
slit a ribbon may have been drawn, to which a seal may have been 
appended. There is a small water mark near one end of the sheet.] 

* Concerning. f So. 
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To our trustie and Weil belovit Maister 'bert Bruce Minister 
oftheEvagell at Edinbur' 

Guide maister robert besides the uelcum neues that by youre 
last lettir ye sent unto me ye painted out sa uiflie* thairin your 
honest meaning to my seruice besyde the guide report I have other- 
wayes harde of youre dailie travellis for that effect nou during my 
absence as I thinke myself behaulden quhill I live neuer to foryett 
the same and nou maister robert sen by the season of the yeare ye 
may persave that god willing your fascherie-f in that is neir ane end 
ye may fecht out the rest of your battell uith a greatter courage 
nam perseveranti in finem &c I pray you ualken up all men to 
attend my cumming and preepaire thaime selfis accordinglie for my 
dyett uill be sooner ablej nor is looked for and as our maister 
sayes I will cum lyke a thief in the nicht and quhais lampis I fynde 
burning prouydit with oyle thaise uill I cunn§ thanke to & bring 
into the bankett house with me but thaise that laike thaire burning 
lampis prouydit uith oyle uill be barrid at the duir for then will I 
not accept thaire crying lorde lorde at my cumming that hes foryett 
me all the tyme of my absence, hou properlie this metaphore con- 
uenis with my purpose I leave to youre iudgement for goddis saik 
take all the painis ye can to toone our folkis ueill nou againes oure 
hamecumming least we be all schamed afore straingeris and exerce 
diligentlie youre neu office of redder and conponerll 1 think this 
soulde be a holie iubile in Scotland and oure schippis soulde have 
the uertue of the arke in agreeing for a tyme at least naturales ini- 
micitias inter feras for gif otherwayes it fell out (quod deus avertat) 
I behoved to cum hame lyke a drunken man amongst thaime as 

* Lively. f Trouble. J For aiblins, perhaps. § Learn, know, taste. — 

Jamieson. |J Settler, orderer. 
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the prophet sayes quhilke ualde ueill keip decorum to, dimming out 
of sa drinking a country as this is. I pray you recomend me hair- 
tilie to the guide provest of youre toune & in any thing he can pray 
him to assist my affaires as I have ever been certaine of his goode 
uill in my service especiallie desire him to further all he can the 
recking out three or foure schippis to meit me heir & convoye me 
ha me as maire particulairlie the counsallis directionis will informe 
him & lykewayes I doubt not he uill assist the maister of uorke in 
getting als manie guide craftismen as may be hadd for ending out 
the half perfyted abbaye that lyes in sico a dead* thraw as did the 
hostie of hoc est enim cor betwixt the spaignioll preistis haudis thus 
recomending me & my neu ribbe to your dailie prayeris I comitt 
you to the onlie all sufficient from the castell of croneburgh the xix 
of februarie 1589 

James R 

recomend me hairtilie to my three ministeris & shau maister pai- 
trike my man I am sorrie he has bene sa lang-f- hained from court 
but he may the better uaite on hearafter. 

No. III. 

[A folio sheet in James's hand, except the direction, folded and 
fastened as No. II. The wax was melted on the paper over the 
hole through which the ribbon is supposed to have passed.] 

To o r richt trustie & weilbelovit, M r . Robert Bruce 
Minister of the evangile at Edinburgh. 

* Paug, agony. — Jamieson. f Spared. 
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I have receavid maister rober from coronell a lettir of youres the 
counsali quhairof as I thanke you hairtilie for it sa I promeis you I 
ame resolvit deliberatlie to follow it at my hame cuming, I pray you 
contineu cairfull in all my affaires as ye have beine quhill my hame 
cum for nou youre fasherie goduilling uill laist you bot feu dayes, I 
haue harde of all the generall assemblies proceedingis quhairof I 
lyke uerie ueill, as to the contentis of thaire lettir I sail godduilling 
satisfie all your expectationis at my hame cumming I doubt not of 
youre diligence to persuaide the toune of edinburghe to guairde 
thaime selfis in sico forme as the bearare heirof hes in direction unto 
thaim I hoip be* this lettir cum to youre handis it sail be tyme for 
you to pray for a goode uinde to us so fairueill quhill meiting from 
the castell of crouneburghe the fourt of Apryle. 1590 

James R 

I pray you lett not this calme lull the toune of edinburgh asleip 
for in deadest calmes ye knau suddaine and perellouse puftes and 
quhirluindes will aryse. 

No. IV. 

[Written by a secretary, signed Maitland. Same water mark 
with No. Ill ; folded like a modern letter : sealed as No. I.] 

To my special loving friend M r . robert bruce Minister of christs 
evangell at ed gd 

I ame glad to understand by yo r Lre, how god has miraculouslie 
preservit that realme in quietness, by-f- the expectationis of all men, 

* By the time. + Beyond. 
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quhilk as I wishe of god to contineue, sa doubt I no' seditious pa- 

pistis & pajjistlie affected atheists will buselie trayell to disturbe, 

We heir some rumo rs of their practises, and the lait Spanishe bark 

discoverit the dissimulat hypocresie of some. His ma'" takes veary 

hardlie the enlargeing of the scottis pilat & spanyardis, and intendit 

dismissing of that bark: and her equippage, and wrait hame to re- 

strayne thaime, and to try thaime by all meainis, als weill tortu r as 

other examinauis, for he understandis thair is mair in that earand 

nor* is [£or»] I heir the band of the brig of dee begynes to revive 

qlk-f- give my advise had bene followit, and o r [ ] fellowship had 

no' countenanceit & delt for thaim, and obtenit y r appointmets in 

my absence, sould no c have had the moyanis nor power, to have 

utterit y r evill will a.4 I heir they wald gif they durst, And yet will 

we soundlie con^coure amangis o r selfis thair Luk will be na better 

this yeir nor forin yeir. His Ma tie contineues of als constant & fore- 

uard dispositions as can be wished q r J of be goddis grace I houip 

to see him give win§ short tyme effeptuell demonstranis. As to me 

altho to cover their treassonis they seame to take thame pticulerlie 

to my ptll yit I thank god tyme and their behavio r has detected 

their disseynes, the mair they freatf the less I feir the mair they 

threaten the mair earnest sail I be to prosequut and advance the cause 

& course we had in hand for promoting q r of Is all nather spare my 

credite hasert of lyffe nor q c sumeyer god sail put in my hand w r 

out faynting or swerving for q r sumever prt** respect or future event, 

or looking for treuth & good will of faithles ennemeis to god y r 

prince and cuntrey, I sail not leve of tillf -f- urge w c all my 

instance his ma"* returne, qlk as I wish to be haistie and pros- 

* Than. f If- t Whereof. J Within. || Part. f Froth or foam. 

** Present. ff To. 
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perous, sa sail I preass it to my uttermost. The onelie stay I feir 
is the attending upoun some schippis from Scotland w'out quhais 
conduct thir prces* & state will be laith to hasar y r ma"" to the skile 
of ony heir quhu are no 1 weill acquet w' o r coist and watters JH 
gif they be not directed auay I pray you deall w c all instance to 
haist thaime that we linger no c heir for lak of convoy, I heir a 
great p' of the envy was wont to ly on me is derivat in yow. I sail 
do q c I can to haist me hame to susteane my p 1 lest* ye be [not le- 
gible], I knaw sin o r depto c ye susteane a great burding bot I doubt 
not god sail strengthen you and make you able in spreit and body 
to susteane it, it being cheiflie for his cause I ameglaid my L ha- 
milton has carried himself sa discreitlie and wald wishe that men 
quho accomptis thame selffis mair [stanch] sould give pruifs of the 
lyke constancie Because Lres replyes no' bot wald be followit w' 
diligent agentis, I have advised his ma" e to send hame the laird 
of carmichaell a man weill affected in religion and honeste to imp c 
his mind and direction is to nobleme and counsall <y your selff the 
tOun of ed ?l? Sf by your advise quhoine I have willit to communicat 
to you my mytfde and opinion in all thingis, and to use yo r direc- 
tionis in sic thingis as ye sail think convenient for ; the estableshing 
of religion the quietness of that state & his hienes [service] Sua-}- 
remitting all thingis to his declarationis after my hartiest commen- 
dationis I comit you from my heart to [goddis] holy protection from 
elsingure the vij day, Aprile 1590. 

Yours allwayes as 

his arm 

Jo. Maitland. 

I can no' forbare to give you hartlie thankis fr the confort gude 

* These princes. + So. 
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advise and assistance gevin to my Wyffe in my absence, qlk I sail 
do my best indevo' to acquit als thankfullie as god sail give me the 
moyens. 



No. V, 

[A familiar note in James's hand, on a half sheet, without water 
mark, date or direction. When folded as at first, it appears as if a 
small knife had been run through all the folds, near the margin, in 
six places. The slits are too small for a ribbon, and there is no 
seal.] 

M. Robert my uyfe hes this day gevin comande to her servantis 
to make all thingis readdie for her ryding againis tysday next & 
sho hes saide to my self flattelie that sho will ryde & that for the 
cause that* ye uaite of how sho is movid sen youre speiking with her 
god knauis & not I for quhen I speirid at her quhat was betwixt 
you & her she saide you coulde tell & ualde say na farther thairfore 
I praye you cum doune heir the morne after nune ft uairne m. david* 
to be heir lykewayes that I may speike with you for I ualde be sorie 
that sho soulde travel! in this uether sho being in the cace that sho 
is thocht to be in quhilk I feir makes her the maire willful : fairueill. 

James R. 

* Lindsay, Minister of Leith. 

pp2 
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No. VI. 

[A small sheet, folded and endorsed like a petition.] 

("Endorsement.) 

His M tie and his comissioners for the gnal assembly y r Licence to 
M r R' Bruce for transportation from the Church of Ed sh deated at 
Saint-androis y c 5 of July 1599. 

Forasmekle as M r . Robert Bruce ane of the Ministeris of the 
North West quarter of Edinbru', has meaint himself to the Kingis 
Ma tie and us Commissioners of the general Assemblie, THat the 
Kirk qrin he and Mr. James Balfour his College servis is sa narrow 
and of sa little boundis that it ca not qtene* the flock appoyntit 
yairtonather to hear ye word of god, nor to ministrate ye lords supper, 
And he lies often tymes sutit-f- the magistrates of Edinbrugh to 
prvyde ane sufliciet roume for covening of bis flocke haillelie toge- 
ther, quhairby he micht discharge coscience in his pastorall deutie 
toward tharne, qlk hitherto thai have not done Desyring thairfore 
yat it may be lesum $ to him be o r authoritie (as haveing qmissionn 
from the general Assemblie) with his Ma ties advyse to trasporte him- 
self from the ministerie of the said toun, q r it sail pleis god to call 
him, In cais ye Magistrates of the said toun will not prvyde ane 
sufliciet and comodious place, q r in he may discharge himself of his 
deutie towarde his haill flocke o r quhais saulis he hes taken ye 
charge. THE qlk his petitionn ye Kingis ma tie and Comissioners 
hes tliocht reasonable, And yairfore gives and grantis Licence to the 

• Contain. f Petitioned. £ Allowed. 
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said Mr. Robert to trasporte himself In caice foresaid, Lykeas 
thai have grantit ye lyke libertie to M r Johne Hall quha servis in 
ane wther qrter of the said Toun In witness quhairof we haif 
sub uit * vis Ire of licence with o r hainds at Saintandrois the fift day 
of July ye yeir of god, 1 599. 

James R. 

Robert pont 

John buloup 

David Lyndsay 

M r George glattstouns W 

f W Lyvisto, an 

M r . P Gallouay 

Ja Huotson 

No. VII. 

[A small half sheet : the italics are erasures in the original.] 

REX 

We be the tenno r hereof granties and gevis Licence To m r robert 
bruce minister ; To puuR and repair again within o r realme, & to 
remain & make his residence at Airthe andKynnaird, and to preich 
within the bounds of at Airth only year about, as he sal be requirit, 
notwithstanding of o r actis or pclamations maid in the contrair, 
anent the qlk and painis y r in content we dispence be this pnttes-f- 
Subscryvit with o r hand At Dumfermling the second of October 
1602. 

James R. 

* Subscrivit — i. e. subscribed. f Presents. 
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No. VIII. 

[A half sheet: interlineations in the original, the italics are 
erasures.] 

Instructions for his Ma tis Comissioners direct to 
M r . robert bruce. 

Quhithir gif he be throuchlie resolvit nou of the forme and manir 
of that treasonable attempt comittit againis his ma ,ie at perth, and 

& mirculous deleverance 
that specialie of his ma nes honnest mynd and intentionis and of th 

gourie & his broderis vyld & bludy consperacie Intendit b ye taking 
auay of his ma ties lyffe, as it is pticularlie, sett doun in the printed 
buke, and ails thairanent, or not, 

As his douting of the [turn] has beine the principall caus of the 
dout of many & of his heines sleander in that point if he be willing 
to utter in pulpett In sic places as sail be appointit, his resolutionis 
y r in aibuding b* the form of the said articles, als clearly as any his 
ma ties gude subjects hes doin, craving pardon and excusing his lang 
incredulitie and the sleander arrysing y'from & wishing the peoples 
that any ways doutit y r of, as yai were ever reddy to consave 
doutis upon unjust grounds onlie movit by his examples, sa nou to 
be cotent be his meains to be resolvit y r of. 

James R. 

* Abiding by. 
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No. IX. 



[Written in a neat, modern hand, with some of the old charac- 
ters intermixed : the signature in an older hand, and blacker ink : 
endorsed " The humble petition of Mr. Michaell Bruce, 1668."] 

To the King's most Excellent Ma tie . 

The humble Petition of Mr. Michaell Bruce : Mi- 
nister of the Gospell, and Prisoner in the Gate 
house, at Westminster. 

Sheweth, 

That about the month of May last, it pleased the right honble 
the Lords of your Maties privy Councill of Scotland, to cause pet' to 
be apprehended and imprisoned at Edenburgh, for sometime exercing 
the function of a Minister in private ; Whereupon it pleased the saids 
Lords about the month of July last to pass a general order for the 
pet ts removall out of your Maties Dominions, not limiting any cer- 
tain time for his removall ; when by another order from the saids 
Lords, he was suddenly shipt at Leith, & commanded to be brought 
hither to attend your Maties further pleasure : And being arived 
at London, was by an order from your Maties Councill here, Com- 
mitted to this prison : 

The pet r being much impoverished by his long Imprisonment in 
Scotland and having a family of young & helpless children left be- 
hind him in Scotland altogether desolate and unprovided for; So 
that if your pet r should also continue in this chargible prison, both 
he and they must of necessity perish. 
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May it therfore please your Matie, in consideration of the pre- 
misses ; of your Maties wonted goodness and clemency, To com- 
miserate the sad condition of your poor supplicant, by granting him 
Liberty to return to his Family, upon his giving Bail! to appear 
when and where Your Matie shall be gratiouslie pleased to appoint 
and in the mean time begs your Maties allowance for his subsistance 
till your Maties further pleasure be known. 

And your Pet' (as in duty bound,) 
shall ever pray, &c. 

M. Bruce. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I was obliged to part with this Memoir without having seen 
D'Israeli's " Inquiry into the Literary and Political Character of 
James I. ; nor was I able to obtain a copy of that work till 
now. I hoped to derive some valuable hints from that acute and 
interesting writer ; and feared that I might have been forestalled, 
and be suspected of plagiarism. These hopes and fears, so natu- 
rally arising from the similarity of our subject, and object in writ, 
ing, proved equally groundless ; for this coincidence has produced 
no sameness of illustration. This arose from Disraeli's dwelling 
chiefly on the literary talents and works of James, his political 
conduct in England, and his private character ; while I had fortu- 
nately waved any attempt to illustrate the first of these topics, and 
was led by my immediate purpose to enlarge, more particularly, on 
the Scottish period of his reign, without undertaking the defence of 
his personal failings. There is still room for expatiating on all these 
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points. I even flatter myself, (absit verbo invidia) that, if printed 
in one volume, these two pieces would greatly contribute to disabuse 
the public mind, as to the merit of this important personage in our 
national history. 

Having taken my notes from the Latin translation of James's 
works, oh a hasty inspection, my quotations and references may 
not be found to correspond exactly with the English original. 

AUGUST, 15, 1828. 
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